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642 THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

DISCUSSION 



SECONDARY SCHOOL CONFERENCE ON THE PARENT PROBLEM 

E. C. Adams, Headmaster of Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass., 
Leader: The parent problem presents different aspects according to the view- 
point of the person concerned. It would seem that in a private or home school 
the question would never arise. Once a pupil is established in a good home 
school, his teachers and instructors assume entire responsibility for all of his 
activities from morn till night, from night till morn, day in and day out. Almost 
the first condition of a boy's entering such a school is that the parents relinquish 
for the time the control of their son and intrust him without reserve to his teachers. 
If things do not go to suit them, if the discipline is too severe or too lax, if the 
scholarship standards are too low, they have it in their power to remedy the 
situation by removing the boy from the school and sending him elsewhere. On 
the other hand, if the pupil for any reason proves undesirable, he can be sent 
back to his parents. 

Not so, however, in the case of the public school. The responsibility for the 
pupil's life, conduct, and progress in his studies is divided between home and 
school, which condition offers an opportunity for misunderstandings and for 
lack of harmonious effort in the boy's behalf. The problem then becomes one 
of bringing home and school into close relationship, that both may work with a 
single purpose to promote the pupil's welfare. Parents must trust the school; 
the school must feel that it has a right to ask the parents to see that the boy's 
life is so ordered that he may be able to accomplish the work which he is sent to 
school to do. It would seem that frequent and frank interviews between teachers 
and parents are the best means to prevent misunderstandings between home and 
school, and to secure that hearty co-operation so necessary if the desired results 
are to be attained. Nearly all parents are reasonable, and are more than anxious 
for the success of their children in the high school. They are ready, or at least 
think they are ready, to see that their sons and daughters devote a proper amount 
of time and energy to study at home, and to prevent their over-indulgence in social 
life and time-consuming amusements. At this point lies the difficulty. The 
average American boy or girl of high-school age is so influential with his parents 
that he is often — far too often — allowed by them to engage in social activities to 
the extent of doing great injury to his school work, or, if the pupil is conscientious 
in the preparation of his lessons, to the injury of his health. This social dis- 
sipation is not to be charged to the influence of the public school — though it often 
is — but to the general condition that prevails in this country, where children are 
given a freedom of action and a liberty of self-direction so amazing to foreigners 
who visit us. High-school pupils have reached the age when the social instincts 
develop rapidly, and when they need to be firmly and wisely controlled by their 
parents. The situation is often a hard one for parents to meet. It takes a 
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firm and courageous mother to deny her daughter certain social privileges and 
pleasures which, it is stoutly affirmed, all the other girls are allowed by their 
weak or thoughtless mothers to enjoy. It would seem that concerted action on 
the part of parents would go far to correct the excess of social life among pupils 
of the high school. Certainly parents, not teachers, must prevent their sons and 
daughters from forming and joining clubs, and from attending too many parties 
and social functions. If pupils combine, why should not parents do likewise? 

The situation is much the same in the case of school athletics. The school 
can control certain phases of athletics, but it cannot say how much of the after- 
noon a boy may spend upon the ball field or golf links. He may, and often does, 
play so long and hard that he is wholly incapacitated for study until the next 
morning, yet, under the prevailing conditions, it is impossible for the teacher to 
send the boy home for rest and study. Boys and parents alike would resent such 
an attempt on the part of the teacher as an unwarrantable interference. It is 
here, however, that the responsibility of the parent comes in — a responsibility he 
too often fails to meet. Here again the boys, combined, meet the parents singly 
and prevail over the wisdom of their elders. It is not an uncommon thing for a 
parent to ask a master of a public school to forbid his son's playing upon a school 
team when, under the rules governing the athletics of the school, the boy is eligible 
to play. Such cases again illustrate the fact that children are often too influ- 
ential with their parents. Perhaps the father would rather have the teacher bear 
the onus of removing his boy from a school team than bear it himself. It may, 
however, be easier and pleasanter for him at the time to yield to the boy's 
importunity than to stand firm and witness a "scene." 

Co-operation and a perfect understanding between home and school are the 
only means of solving certain problems that confront the public high school. 
Both institutions are alike responsible for a wise solution of these difficulties. In 
Newton the school has striven in various ways to promote this co-operation and 
understanding. For several years one afternoon each month of the school year 
has been set apart by the teachers for receiving parents at the high school. All 
teachers remain in their respective rooms and gladly welcome the parents who 
wish to consult with them about the progress of their children. Such an arrange- 
ment makes it possible for a parent to interview in one afternoon all the teachers 
to whom his child happens to recite. 

The headmaster has frequently addressed large gatherings of parents, with 
whom he has discussed frankly and informally the relations between home and 
school. These talks have always been cordially received and productive of good 
results. 

Through making large demands upon a teacher's strength and time, nothing 
can take the place of the special, private interview in which parent and teacher 
discuss intimately the welfare of the boy or girl whom they both are striving to 



